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It Is argued that the direct output of a contrastlve analysis 
should be a transfer grfunmar, a single set of rules vhich 
would serve at one and the sane time for transferring fron 
language A to language B and from B to A, It is shown that 
such rules can be formulated either as equations or in the 
form of matrices. The elements involved can either be spe- 
cific phonological or morphological forms, or they can be 
labels for one or more foms* Using such labels has the ad- 
vantage that one may deal with several different levels of 
abstraction simultaneously* 
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Most of the contrastlve analyses that have been made In recent 
years have been done for purely pedagogical purposes. As a result, 
although some of the phonological studios have been fairly complete, 
the syntactic studies usually do not pretend to cover all the granmatlcal 
features of the languages involved. Their primary aim Is to point out 
areas where the two languages are "most different", and a prior knowledge 
of the structures of the two languages Is often assumed* 

It Is not my Intention to deny the need for, or the helpfulness 
of, such studies. On the contrary, they can be of great service to 
the language teacher or the textbook vn-lter; but they usually are not 
Intended to be used as tesctbooks In language classes, and thus would be 
of little use to the average language student* Also, the approach Is 
often strictly one-sided. That Is, the study, for example, points out 
the problems an English speaker would have in learning German, but not 
vice versa. And obviously the two sets of problems would be quite 
different. Thus, the usefulness of' such studies Is somewhat limited 
In scope. 

But more importantly, contrastlve studies of the type just mentioned 
should bo, although they usually have not been, based on a thorough 
and complete description of the structures of each language, and a 
systematic contrast of aspects of both jtructures, whether similar 
or different. From a descriptive point of view, and In my opinion, 
from a pedagogical point of view as well, it is Just as linportant to 
understand the ways in which the languages are similar as it is to know 
their differences. Only then oan one see the full picture and have a 
true "contrastlve analysis". 
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One could perhaps draw an analogy from the history of the dic- 
tionary. Early dictionaries were merely lists of the "hard" words 
that one was apt not to know. Today, while such a list might be 
interesting or helpful in certain circumstances, we would not think 
of calling it a dictionary. We expect even a monolingual dictionary 
to be complete in every respect, and to tell us the meanings (and 
all the meanings) of even the ccxranonest words. V/e would be quite 
appalled if we came across a dictionary today which left out, say, 
the word dog because, after all, everyone knows what a dog is. We 
expect the dictionary to present us with a ccmplete picture of the 
lexicon of the language, and the fact that we already know sane of 
the information it contains is beside the point. So it should be 
vdth contrastive analysis. 

It .Is my contention that a true contrastive analysis should 
result in a so-called "transfer grammar", which consists of a set 
of specific rules for transferring from one language to the other, 
covering all aspects of the structures of the languages involved. 
More pedagogically orientud contrastive studies could then be based 
on the findings of the transfer grtimmor. 

Zellig Harris, in his classic article, "Transfer Grammar",*^ 
suggested the possibility of constructing a set of instructions 
which, added to the grammar of language A, would yield the grammar 
of language and another set of instructions (not necessarily the 
reverse of the first) which, added to the grammar of language D, 
would yield the grammar of language A. While a number of the specific 
suggestions Harris mokes appear to be impracticable, the basic prin- 
ciple remains valid. The contrastive analysis of two languages should 
result in such a set of instructions. In the time remaining I shall 
outline briefly my views on the shape a transfer grammar should take. 

First, it has been my experience that one does not need to have 
two sets of transfer rules as Harris suggests, but that in fact one 
set, which can operate in either direction, is the most practical 
arrangement. This is true no matter whether one is operating on the 
phonological, syntactic, or semantic level. Thus, for example, 
Spanish has two verbs meaning "to be", £er and estar, which have 
specific semo-grammatical conditions o' occurrence. If one woro 
constructing rules for transfer from Spanish to English, one could 
simply say that both verbs transfer to the English verb to bo . Ooinc 
the other direction, one would have to say that to be transfers to 
estar under certain specified conditions, to ger under cortain other 
conditions. But there is no need to have uni-directional rules, 
itather, one can construct an equation, which in this case would be 
roughly as follows i 



•^International Journal of American Linf^uistioa. 20.259-70 (1954) • 
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Enroll ah Snanlnh 
to bo . if indicating location, a n estar 

temporary condition, etc. 
(with the etc. to be specified) 

to be . if indicating a permanent :; ser 

condition or quality, in an 
oppression of tine, etc. 
(vdth the etc. to be specified) 

The equation can bo read v;ith equal accuracy oithor t'rorn loft to 
richt or from right to left, and eliminates a rroat deal of needlosn 
repetition. All contrasts can jo handled in thin way, v;ith con- 
ditions of transfer stated, v;hen necessary, eitaer in ti:n right or 
the loft half of the equation, or conetimes both. For a moro ccnplex 
cot of equations, along v/ith corrosponding graphic roprosentations, 
see the appendix. 

The transfer rules can be rooreaented graphically in oithor of 
two v;ays, oithor aa relatioral networks c." in the form of matrices. 
The relational network is a device created by Sydney M. Lonib and is 
used in stratificational gramnar to reprasent the inter-relations 
among units and levels of linguistic structure in a single language. 
Stratificational grammar views language, not so much as a set of 
linguistic entitles (phonos, morphs, etc.) but as a set of relation- 
ships among these entities. Thus, a graphic representation in terns 
of relational networks is essential to the system. !3ut this some 
relational network notation can bo Uf?od in a transfer (ijrami-iar to 
represent graphically the transfers which have boon llatod in 
equational fonn. The to be example could be represented an follows* 

English Snanlsh 

location, temporary 
condition, etc. 



to be 




octar 



sor 



peniianont condition 
or quality, time, etc. 

The diamondr; allow the conditions for '.he occurrence of ser and est 
to bo specified. The fourth sido of t.io diamond could be used if it 
wero necessary to specify conditions for the transfer from Spanish 
to Englirh. V/hen one has a long llo1> of ccmplicated transfer rules, 
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such a roprosentation coul'I bo ofipeclally u.-^erul in llluntrntinB the 
complex rolatioaahipfs involved. 



Matrlcon can a3.ro bo uced to advantaf^e to rooro^ient TUlor. 
graphically. Alonr: the horizontal axis are roproRonied the fonnfs 
of the ono lancuaf^o, while the vortical axis rejjronenta the Tomr: 
Ox the other lanf:uar:fd« X's in the varioun boxo'i of the matrix indi- 
cate the possioliity of transfer at that point, asnwninc that the 
conditions of occurrence have been satisfied. Thus to be would be 
quite sinply roprononted asj 



It is iri[)ortant to note that the elements involved in the trans- 
fer rules, hov/ovor they are represented, can bo tal^en from any level 
of- the linguistic structure. One can construct transfer rules for 
individual fonas (phonological, morphological, and so on), as v/o 
have seen In the case of to be . !3ut one can also transfer between 
labels for ono or more forma, such as Ict-sg.-pres.-indic, or 
acc.-gg.-masc, where the label may cover a nuraber of different 
morpholofjical fonan in both ].an2uages. The labels may or may not 
signify recognized morpheme clasaes. Using such labels has the 
advantage that one may deal with any number of different levels of 
abstraction. That is, for example, the use of the various tenses in 
• language A may bo contrasted with their Uf.e in language B, then the 
use of the various moods o." each tense, then the various persons and/ 
or numbers in oaoh mood, and ao on. At each level the transfer' rules 
nay be given in equation form and also represented graphically as 
neoworks or matrices. What particular levels are chosen to be repre- 
sented in an,/ ono transfer r^ranmar depends on the structures of the 
languages involved. 

The importance of ba«ing the transfer rules on a complete 
structural description of both languages should now bo evident. 
If I'have an acc.-cjg.-masc. form in one language, and 1 want to re- 
produce this in another language, the transfer rules need only tell 
me that in the socon'l language I need an acc.-sg.-masc. fern; or 
perhaps they will toll me that I need an objective-sg. form, or per- 
haps just singulat', depend inf! on the structure of the language, liat 
the transfer rvlor, do not need to tell mo the specific phonological 
shape of tne J'oni trannferred to. This is derived from the structural 
description of tho language Itself and does not necessarily need to 
be incorporated into the transfer rules at all. 

It is also poH.iiblp thit, on a certain level, scmething in ono 
language does not l>r'in;;ror to the other language. This is not to say 
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that it is not translntablQ in one way or another, but rather that 
it does not ti'ansfor airoctly to an entixy of the same sort and on 
tho sano level in the other languare, T'hus in transferring frcra 
langua[^es v/hich havo a passive voioe to those v/hich do not, one must 
say that the passive simDly does' not transfer, even though the meaning 
of a passive sentence could, no doubt, be ex^jrocnod in the target 
language in one v/ay or another. 

Even distributions of specific phonological or morphological 
foms can be ropre.^onted in this vmy. If the differences of distri- 
bution are such, for exaiaple, that a morpheme clar.s in languar;e A 
transfers to either of two or more class efj in lan^iuage 3, then tho 
transfer rules specify which portions of the distribution of the 
clasG in language A correspond to the distributions of each of the 
two classes in language B. For example, in Literary Arabic the jussive 
mood is used both in negative connands and in conditional sentences. 
3ut Lebanese Arabic expresses a negative command with the subjunctive, 
xMle the perfect or the imperfect indicative in used in conditional 
sentences. The transfer rules, then, would include two niles for 
trano*er fran the Literary Arabic jussive— one for its use in negative 
canmands, and another for its use in conditional sentences. 

VM?e on the subject of morpheme classes, it should be noted that 
mosx languages do not have special morpheme classes to denote every 
structural distinction, but depend on the presenc9 or absence of 
other norphomes or morpheme classes in cn utterance to mark sctie 
distinctions. For example English has no "singular" morpheme for 
nouns, but the singular is expressed in most words by the absence of 
a plural morpheme. The transfer grammar must include rules for 
transfers involving such unmarked forms. 

Tho rules in a transfer gramar do not follow any progression, 
but rather deal with numei'ous levels of the stinicture simultaneously. 
One could, in fact, use the equations and their graphic ropresenta- 
tions as handy lock-uns for information on specific points" of phonology, 
grammar, or semantics, as tho need arises, and with no need for a 
prior krioi-ilodgo of the rules that havo gone before in the list. Thus, 
the outp i of a contrast ive analysis, as I see it, is not a random 
list of. uiio "most difficult" transfer points, nor a set of ordered 
nutation rules, but rather a hierarchicu.ily organi25od static structure 
which covers both languages in their entirety, and which may be 
entered oi' left at any point. 



"^iho Arabic oxtunplos here and in the appendix are taken from Valerie 
3Qckor, A Transfer Grarnmar of the 7erb Structures of Modern Literary 
Arabic and Lobane.ge Oolloquial Arabic , a /ale University doctoral 
dissertation, I964.. A revised version is currently in presn vdth 
Kouton, The Hague, 
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APPEilDIX 

This appendix illustrates more caaplox transfer rules, usinr; verbs in 
Kodorn Literary Arabic and Lebanese Colloquial Arabic as examples. 
Tho principles doraonstrated work equally well with more distantly 
related or unrelated lancua;^os, Tho following list f^ives tho transfer 
rules for each tense, aspect, and mood in the two lannuo.(»es« The 
morphemic and phonemic mako-up of these would be given in the struc- 
tural sketch of each lanE^age. Transfers between spocific morphemes 
and mornherao conbinations would also be needed b\it are not shown here. 
Transfer rules are listed here for the active voice of Literary Arabic. 
Since Lebanese Arabic has no passive voice, the Literary passive 
"does not transfer". 



Literary 

perfect active if it dors not 

express a v/ish, prayer, 

or curse 
perfect active if it expresses 

a wish, prayer, or curse 
imperfect indicative active if 

it does not express a 

durativn act j on 
imperfect indicative active 

if it expresses a durative 

action in tho past 
imperfect indicative active 

if it expresses a d'jrativo 

action ir tho present 
aub.iunctive active 



•jusglve active if it is in a 
conditional sentence 

iusaive active If it is a nega- 
tive or indirect ccnmand 

finnrj^otic iiflporfoct active if 
it is not in a subordinate 
clause or a conditional 
sentonco and does not ex- 
press a negative or 
indirect cotranond 

enorriotic imperfect active if 



Lebanese 

It perfect if it does not express 
an action ccnploted in the 
recent past 

tt aub.iunctive if it expresses a 
wish, prayer, or curse 

It imperfect indficatlvo if it is 
not in a conditional sen- 
tence and is not emphatic 

) ) durative oast 



) ) durative present 



1 1 



tt 



tt 



tt 



aub.iunctive if it is in a subor- 
dinate clause or after another 
verb, and is not emphatic 

imperfect indicative or perfect 
if it is in a conditional 
sentence^ 

3Ub.iunctive if it is a negative 
or indirect canmand and is 
not emphatic 

imperfect indicative if it is 
emphatic 



11 sub.iunctivo if it is emphatic and . 



3Tho choice beUioon Imperfect indicative and perfect hero involves syn- 
tactic and stylifitio considerations whibh are too lengthy to detail hero. 
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it is In a cubordlnate 
clause or a conditional 
sentence, or oxprosses a 
ncfatlvo or indirect cemmand 

ir.norativo 

enerryetic Imneratlvn 

recent nast aotlva if it does 
not exTjreas a paat perfect 

recent past actlvo if it 

exprossos a paot perfect 
pant perfect aotlvn 

future Perfect aotlvft 
reiterated past active 
Ingres si VP active 



tt 



future actlvQ If it does not 
express a durative 

future active if it expresses 
a durative 

pasaive 

no transfer 



tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 



tt 

tt 

tt 
tt 



does not e'q)ross a wish, 
prayer, or curse 



imperative if it is not onnhatic 
imperative if it is emphatic 
perfect if it expresses an action 
ccBipletod in the recent past 
past perfect if it ojrpressos a 

recent past perfect 
past perfect if it does not ex- 
press a recent past perfect 
future oerf not 

reitoi*atod past 

future-in gressivG if it expresses 

an inc'ressivo 
future-ingreaalvft if it expresses 

a future 
durative futura 

no transfer 
past ingressive 



Lebanese 
Literary -""""^^ 

perfoct active 
iiaperfoct indicative act, 
subjunctive active 
jussive active 
energetic imperfect act. 
imperative 
energetic imperative 
recent past active 
past perfect active 
future perfect active 
reiterated past active 
ingroQsivo active 
future active 
passive 
no transfer 
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Lltorriry 
perfect 

inporfcct indicativo 
subjunctivo 
jUQsivo 

enorgotic •'jnperfoct 
imperativo 




enortjotic iriperativo 
rocent past^^ 
paot perfect 
future perfect 
reiterated past 
ingrcsr:ive 
future 
passive 



no trsancf er 



Lobanoge 
perfect 
>wm iraporfeot indicative 
durative past 
durative present 
subjunctive 
imperative 
past perfect 
future perfect 

reiterated past 

future-ingrecsivo 

durative future 



no transfer 
past ingressive 



In the above relational network the dianonds, v;hich allov/ the con- 
ditions of occurrence of each fom to be tied in, have boon omitted 
for ease of readinfjt 
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